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soon learn to do withcut me, if 
Selected for the Lady’s Miscellany. . || she can but convince herself that 
ai it is not contempt which has with- 
nivel _ || drawn me from her ; and this con- 
x te viction she will obtain .as soon as 
MYSTERIOUS RECLUSE. | |} she veflects a little more calmly on 
: the subject. Believe me, I know 
‘her; she will keep her word, be~ 
it yes orno. She is proud enough 
to reject me with obstinacy, if I 
were even desirous of sacrificing 
/ you to her. . At any rate, therce 
fore, she. is no longer destined for 
me, and does not stand in tke way 
of my love to you. But I stand in 
my own way, and live only for you, 
Theresa ; for without you, jife 
would be intolerable. You <alok e 
can recoricile me with myself, and 
-with my father. © If you repulse 
e | . me, I shall abhor “my existence, . 
~-“ Such a resolution,” interrupt- |} and shall make my exit from life 


ed I, with vehemence, “ she can |} by the first o fp shat presents it- rue 


: (Continued. ) 


-#@ = YOU can have no difficulty in [ 
4 guessing what this resolution was, 
~as my, friend came back to us. He 
_ acquainted me with some of the 
motives by which he was actuated, 
‘when he had finished his narrative. 
vk Shall I,”” said he, “ of my own 
ee ‘accord, desert the second, as I was 
~# obliged, against my will, to tor- 
_ take the first? Shall I desert this | 
ig Theresa, if she can resolve to be 
-anine ! 9 
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ever form !? "self. With | 1 am confident 
that I shall be. ; to pacify Fre- 
“ Theresa,” said he, “ hear me || derica ; ‘she, be your friet 


out. I-have thoroughly examined || when she learns to. know you, and . 
my heart. ‘It is love that I still forgive me for your: sake. rly 
. ¥ feel for Frederica, but not such Theresa ! if you “would do some- 4 


_, love as I must of necessity feel, if | thing to merit heaven accept my 
EF redegica was to be made ‘happy -|) hand.s 
~ through me. “It is you, you 1 a I. | Nd OE 
‘must have for my wife, and not ||. “ He laid his open hand>u 
er. > ‘She, too,—depend upon it, f+my lap; and looked in my face with = *, 
_ fori know her well—she too will '! 3 coumtenaince, a which’ I Wag 6 - 
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obliged to turn away, lest 1 should 
forget myself and all the world. I 
trembled as if ordered to prepare 
for instant death. I knew what 
reply I ought to have made, but i 
my lips could not give utterance. 
Love, compassion, anger, surprise, 
followed each other with such ra- 
picdity in my heart, as to produce 
an uproar of contending sensations. 
T rose, quite dizzy, and my friend 
remained silting, motionless as a 
stuiue, when his hand fell from my 
knee. 


—_ 


“ Come,” said I, “ and conduct 
me home ; you see that I am 
scarcely able to stand, and cannot 
give you an answer now ? 


“Fle rose, and with faltering 
steps advanced tome. Again he 
offered me his hand. “ You can- 
not give me an answer !” said he, 
“ and can you be so cruel as to let 
this* hand fall again? save me, 
Theresa, before we part.” 


“ We shall not part to-day,” said 
J,“ and now give me your hand 
not to act till you havé heard all I 
have to say, in the same manner 
as 1 have listened to your story.” 


“ T grasped his Rand, took him 
by the arm, and, exhausted as I 
was, rather drew him along with 
mc, than was conducted by him. 
My silence seemed to inspire him 
with hope ; I allowed him to in- 
dulge this. hope, little as I was in- 
clined tofulfil it ; and it was not 
ull I was alone in my room, that I | 





_very reason he would be still more _ 





other side of the subject. What — 
was aware of the distance of the was to become of me, if I renoun- 


leap which 1 was now obliged to — 
venture, either to the one side or 
the other. ; 


~& Could I, whom my friend 
once nominated the more worthy, 
could I do less than the deserted | 
Fredericaj who gave way for me? 
Can I, said Ito myseif, can I be- 
hold an innocent sacrifice bleeding © 
on the altar of my happiness ? The 
happiness which I want, my friend — 
should: not only -confer, but he 
should confer it with a willing and 
an innocent heart. But can I ac- © 
cept the gift of a wounded con- — 
science? If my society takes off | 
the acuteness of his feclings, ought 7 
that to satisfy me ? And how long . 
would this insensibility continue ?. 
He would soon awake ; he would 
start from himself with horror ; he © 
would endeavour to’ conceal his — 
sensations from me, and for this 


» 


miserable. The sweetest enjoys 
ment which I anticipated frema 
connexion with him, the conscious- 
ness of the most intimate union of ,” 
hearts, and the most unlimited — 
confidence, would be irretrievably. 
lost. He, to whom I was attach- 
ed, could no longer make me hap- - 


Py: 


“ Amid these reflexions, burn- | 
ing tears trickled down my cheeks. 
The conviction that I too could no 
longer make him happy, did not 
give me half so much pain. a 


“ Tnow began to consider the ~ 
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ced my friend, was my least con- 
cern; but what was. to become of 
him ?x 


- 


“ Here all my thoughts were at 
a stand. Icouid not doubt his be- 
ing capable of executing his threat 
against himseif. His philosophy 
allowed him the right of taking 
away his life; we had often dis- 
puted on the subject. And if 
through my hesitation I should be 
the cause of his death—the very 
idea was enough to chill me with 


horror. 4 


“ T reflected again ; but was to- 
tally at aloss whattodo. Ail at 
‘once the maxim of the great King 
of Prussia came into my mind, and 
I exclaimed to myself—-“ To gain 
time, is to gain every thing.” I 
was filled with unusual resolution, 
and felt myself encouraged to take 
the threads of fate into my own 
hands. 


“Incapable of immediately de- 
vising a method of setting my friend 
atease, I seated myself beside 
him at supper, with as much con- 
fidence as theugh I had discovered 
one. He paid great attention to 
all that I said or did. Unperceiv- 
ed, I pressed his hand ; and as 
soon as we rose from table, I reti- 
red in haste to my room. I was 
too much exhausted to dissemble 
any longer, and by tears I was 
obliged to procure myself relief. 
Unable to close my eyes, I rumi- 
nated all night on the steps I 
cugat to take, and at length re- 


the execution of this cesizn, more 
time still was necessary. 


“ Next morning I invited my 
friend to take a tum with me in 
the gardens Every opportunity 
was afforded us ef being alone to- 
gether, because it was conjectured 
that we had quarrelled, and were 
cesirous of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion. Itold him that his serious 
proposal could have come unex- 
pectedly, even if he had offered 
mea heart that was perfectly free ; 
still less could I give him imme- 
diately a decisive answer, in the 
present situation of things: that 
he should give me time for con- 
sideration, which the most rigid 
tathers were not accustomed to're- 
fuse ‘their refractory children ; 
that jodove a man and to have no 
objection to marry him, were not 
in my. opinion one and the same 
thing,“as most females ,were dis- 
posed +o believe ; tle:t “I, atleast, 
could not make up my mind to 
marry any man who should not 
find through me that happiness 
which he sought and required. 


_ © This address produced on his 


4 . . 
side protestations and assevera- 


tions which did not surprise me. I 
did not contradict him ; but I took 
advantage of the epportunity, to 
demand a convincing proof of his 
love ; and this way, that he should 
spend at least a month with us 
without pressing me for a final 
answer. It was tot without much ° 
difficulty that I prevailed on him 








%ived to write to Frederica. For 


toagree to these terms. Having 
13 
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settled this point, I made farther 
enquiry respecting the family of 
Frederica, and learned what I 
wanted to know. Not witha light 
heart, but with the appearance’ of 
unanimity, we rejoined the compa- 


ny. 


“T shall not detain you with the 
particulars of my plan, the object 
of which was nothing less, than 
to re-unite my friend with his Fre- 
derica.’ By a correspondence 
which commenced with her, I be- 
came acquainted with one of the 
few whom I love in the strictest 
sense as my equal. I was flatter- 
ed to think that even such a per- 
son would be obliged to give the 
precedency to me, if my. friend 
should follow his own inclination ; 
persuaded myself, because I 
snew his attachment to all that 


“was good and fair, that nothing 


could have induced him to forsake 
such a female, but a passion which 
raised my image to a higher place 
in his imagination, than it deserved 
to hold. The value of the: sacri- 
fice which he made for my sake, 


was a precious proof of his love: 


This proof came very seasonably 
to raise my spirits ; but I found 
myself imperiously called upon to 
make amends for .an injustice 
which my friend had committed 
for my sake,so that there was no 
merit in the execution of my de- 
sien. IfI accepted my friend’s 
hand, IT should by so doing, have 


_ degraded myself in his eyes from 


the eminence on which he had 
placed me above another, whom 








ES 
he abandoned only because he had 
raised me so high. I was there- 
fore obliged to renounce him, be- 
cause he would be obliged to re- 


nounce me as soon as I should be — | 


his. Ail these motives for the re- 


solution I had taken, I explained ~ 


to Frederica. My friend never 
suspected that his forsaken mis- 
tress and I were disputing which 


of the two should relinquish her — 


claim to the other. This dispute 
terminated ina contract which I 
proposed. We agreed, in order 


to punish him for his injustice to 
us both, to make him be content» | 


as a bachelor, with our friendship ; 


but’ if one of us should die before — 
her thirtieth year, he should en- — 
gage to offer his hand to the sur- _ 
vivor, who should accept it with- — 


out hesitation. 


-« When our treaty was conclu- 
ded, I submitted. it to my friend, 
together with the whole corres- 


pondence which had occasioned it. q 
He stood as if petrified ; I was — 
obliged to read to him the papers _ 
relating to this subject, for he h 
could not of him<é¢lf collect the — 
drift of it from the letters. As soon — 


as he had collected himself, he 


inundated me with such a torrent | 


of eloquence, as I should have 
been unable to check, had I at- 


tempted to oppose my conclusions — 
to his; but I left his objections — 


unanswered, and appealed to my. 


feelings. 


ly promise to comply with the — 





I told him that if he re- 
‘fused to enter into the proposed 
agreement, and would not solemn-' — 


¢ 








lu- 


‘it. 


_ licious of my iife, we renewed our 
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terms prescribed in it, all the re- 
spect which" felt for him would 
be irretrievably lost. I had no oc- 
casion to adduce any arguments 
to prove that I should cease to 
love him, whenever I ceased to 
respect him. He again sought 
excuses, but I refused to listen to 
any. At length he begged time 
to consider, and I gave him three 
days; at the expiration of these 
three days, which, with all their 
pangs, were Some of the most de- 


dispute, each urging the old argu- 
ments over again. | He absolutely 
refused to comply. 1 immediately 
assumed a different tone with 
him; as much cordiality, and 
warmth of affection I had shewn 
for him in these last three days, 
with as much coldness, and per- 
haps contempt, did I now dismiss 
him. I was not afraid that in this 
state he would lay violent hands 
on himself. Before twelve hours 
had elapsed, he returned like a 
penitent, perfectly resigned to do 
whatever I should think fit, to en- 
join. I obliged him to take an 
oath to fulfil the conditions of our 
agreement. 


* So far I had dexterously and | 
_ successfully accomplished my bu- | 


siness. My friend and Frederica, 
to whom I could now give the 
same appellation, imagined that it 
was complicated ; but what a 
bungling job would it then have 
been! a mere tissue of illusions, 
which would have dropped to 





pieces of itself. How could my 


friend, if he actually felt for me 
something. more than the attach- 
ment of friendship, continue to see 
me so often, and keep his word ? 
And what’ should I have gained, 
had Frederica, whose respect I 
would not have forfeited upon any 
account, beheld in me a capitulat- 
ing rival. Besides, could 1 calcu- 
late uponthe death of a friend, as 
the period of the fulfilment of my 
secret wishes ?—~Once more I re- 
peated to myseli that my friend 
never could be my husband, and 
hastened to complete the work I 
had begun. . 


[Zo be concluded next week. | 
MUSIC. 
(Continued. ) 


ConcErnineé the important 
question, whether it is better to 
learn to sing in the Italian lan- 
guage than in the English? we 
observe : first, that a peison ought 
to understand what he sings, as 
otherwise the soul of the expres- 
sion would be lost; and secondly, 
that although the Italian language 
is much better to sing than the 
English, the latter is not so bad 
for singing as some foreigners 
would make it out, who are not 
sufficiently acquainted with it. It 
is therefore certain, that ifa person 
is to sing Italian, he ougiit to under- 
stand not only the general sense, 
but also every sentiment and word 





of what he sings; or else he may 
13 
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as well, end much beter sing a, to 
the wuaole, as in his first exercise. - 
Ho w iittle this is in general attend- 
edi to, every musical observer wiil 
kuow trom experience. 


But most frequently the Italian. 
Janvuage runs away with the ho- | 
nour that is due tothe Italian 
cowposition only. For that good 
Itilian compositions hitherto have 
been in a style much more calcula- 
te. for singing than the composi-, 
tions of other nations, cannot be 
disputed. Tf, therefore, English’ 
lyric poets would so carefully at: 
tend to a metodious flow of their 
words, as Metastusio has’ doiie in 
It jin, and such texts were pro- 
periy adapied to [talfan pieces, they 
vould be to the ear as good as 
sons with Italian words ; and to 
the iceling they would be far su- 





ge eel 


_ Why shouid, therciore, English 
not be good to sing lor those who 
know no Italian ? And why shouid 
the pre-eminence in singing be, 
as it were, claimed by one 
nation exciusively ? When, be- 
sidc&, many. other distinguished 
performers of England, there is a 
Billington, and a Braham, as sing- 
ers, and but lately lost a Small, as 
teacher of sinying, that cannot be 
exceeded by any person hitherto 
known ! 


Having just mentioned Mr. 
Small, it will not be improper to 
relate the curious manner in which 
he used to get rid of mice, when 
he was disturbed by them, viz. by 
sending fora drummer, and iet- 
ing him dium an hour or two in 
his apartments; which, he szid, 
aways compieted the cure for © 
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* -periur to most Itali.n songs. For ) some months. 

“the jatter, when not understood, ‘ : ee 
ent are nothing but singing without a |}. N- B. How immusical these | ; 

ae sense ; and when understood, they +; little animals prey be, when the 
ak are too frequently nonsense, as |} “Honal world think drumming, 

Rg Pe every person that understands dta- clashing, tinkling, and jingling,~ 
Sawn lian will knew. |; some ofthe finest sortsof modern - t 
tr hd music ! q ; 
bs Let ee From the above it also follows, 4 | To be continued. ]} $s 
4 : Seg that if English vocal composeré : . 
& % ‘it would study the dtalan canfadil: oe “a. 8 
is, (en like a Purcell among the ancients, | PATTY CLOVER. ‘aac 
‘ Wel ait anda Jackson of Exeter, Shieid, A NORTH-EASTERN TALE. | g 
rs bia e and Webb, among the moderns. |’ ; a 0 
Bb or o€ 4 and abandon the tumbling of one YE mvidens who sit down by | " 
i Bi ti larze or awkward interval over |} the side of fountains, and listen in S 
“4 rit +e another ; and set such. melodies |} Voluptuous ianguor to the sgt con- tl 
, oe to equally melodious words, they || cert of the musical inhabitants of — te 
F could not fail producing as good |! the lake, while your sighs respond c 
nnd better pieces lor singing, us |, to the whisperings of the bending ty 
most itdulans, } Wilow—who expect that new a 
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gowas wiil perrennially retain their | 
primitive gloss—and that the lamb | 
that wandered from the fold in the | 
evening, will return on the mor- | 
rowy unshorn of his fleece 
Chiefly ye who receive the shep- 
herd’s oath as infrangiblemand 
harken to the tale of love, as unto 
the voice of truth, while you roam 
abroad after nightfall with your 
Strephons, gazing upon the ted- 
ded grass as upon the resting 
place of innocence and the bed of 
security—listen to the story of 
Patty Clover. 








Patty was the fourth daughter 
of the surley Jonathan Clover—in 
whose well ploughed fields the 
_ snake-weéd was not permitted to 
grow, nor the obnoxious thetch to 
raise up its head, and whose spa- 
cious grounds held tributary the 
- branching Nonesuch—while full 
in kenthe blue mists rested over 
the surge ofthe Atlantic. Ac- 
cording to the custom that had 
descended from age to age among 
the toilsome race of the Clovers, 
Patty was early taught to press the 
swelling udder—veceive the miiky 
store inthe rural piggin—casti- 
gate the coagulated flued in the 
churn—disseminate the nutr icious 
grain among the cackling tenants 
of the barn-yard—deracinate the 
unprofitable weed from the whele- 
some potatee—lure to her arms 
the erratic lambkin—and cut with 
tender hand the throat of youngling 
calf. Who that ever beheld Pat- 
ty Clover dispread the leaden 
death among the thievyish hawks, j 














but would have said, while in ad- 


miration he lifted his eye cocval.’ 
with the top of tallest pine—* fore * 
George, a pretty shot !”——Accom-: | 


plishments like these fired the 
youthful ‘swains irresistable 
shone the conscious Patty at the 
village church—~and many a meid- 
en bit her ruby lips with envy at. 
the rubier lips: of Patty. The 
burnished kerchief pin that glisten- 
ed on the spacious breast of Fatty 
was the donation of the brawny Si- 
mon Crowioot, the favoured of her 
love. Glum were the many eyes 
that lowered upon the happy Si- 
mon, when first his well known 
gift, in shape of sun, rose inal 





| the lacquered effulgence of treble 


gilt upon the youthful breast of 
Patty—for Patty had just ceiebra- 
ted her sixteenth anniversary in all 
the splendor of rural entertain- 
ment, and the village parson had 
already received the particular 
looks of Simon—-he looked upon 
his two dollars as safe as in his 
own purse—and reported immedi- 
ately that Simon Crowfoot was 


shortly to enter the holy wedded | 


state —Immediately ? _ demanded 
the wife of his. bosom—Yes, suid 
the parson.—The Fates suid no. 


Let no man say unto himself, I 
willbe married to-morrow—ior 
the mutations of the world are 
more infinite than the particulars 
of creation—and the caiculation of 
change is the only unerrirg one.— 
Let him not éven say, I will be 
married when the Fates please— 
for there he is liable to disappoint- 
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ment, and the caprice of women 
outmatches the will of the des- 
tinies. 


Simon had the deftest foot in 
the village, and the youths looked 
with envy on the polished calf-skin 
that cased his mighty leg. An 
odd glove that Simon had purcha- 


sed of an itinerant for a bushel of: 


potatoes, with one hand stuck 
degagemet in his bosom had finished 
the conquest of the hitherto un- 
touched though not unattempted 
heart of Patty. She gazed with 
delight upon the latitude of his 
ruffie—it was the work of her own 
fair hand—if fair it may be called 
that emulated the hue of ripest 
fox-berry. One evening when the 
ruminating kine had apparently 
sunk into slumber, and the weari- 
el mastiff snored responsively to 
the tho:ough bass of the overiabor- 
ed Jonathan—when the moon 
from behind the great cherry-tree 
was climbing silently from branch 
to -branch—the seusitive poplar 
scarce twinkled its emerald leaf to 


hicicate the existance of slightest || 


atmospherical motion—tie now 
frequent, now long interrupted 
circle of the leathern-winged bat, 
added an air of magical interest to 
the scene. The old grey cat that 
whiiom purred by the side of Pat- 
ty, instinctively drew in her tail by 
her side, and gazed with mute 
admiration. Patty had walked out 
and seated ' e seif upon the litticed 
dwelling of the hen and the goose, 
‘and leaning her rizht elbow upon 
her knee, and fixed her eye pen- 








siveiy upon the scythe of Simon 
that jay’at her feet—she fanciéd it 
Simon in that attitude—ber im- 
agination run oyer the many ten- 
der things he had said to her— 
Her heart was softened—oh what 
a momeat for Simon to urge his 
soft tale. It was a moment when 
the exquisite softnesses, of the 
bosom overpower the coarse and 
heavier feelings of prudence. Oh 
Simon, said she, wast thou by— 
Simon was already at her side— 
he had heard with rapture the half 
uttered apostrophe of Patty—he 
seized and kissed with rapture— 
the end of -her apron string. It 
was a piece of. rustic gallantry al- 
lowed only to the highly favored 
—‘twas the first time he had dared 
so much—He seated himself‘en- 
dearingly by her side—she placed 
one hand upon his shoulder, and 
leaned her hand upon itinall the 
confidence of unsuspecting inno- 
cence. Happy Simon: he placed 
\his arm upon her shoulder—it was 
the one farthest from him. Qh ye 
guardian protectors of rural virtue! 
watch with the careful eye of never 
slumbering suspicion over’ the 
youthful pair—beat away from 
their softning bosoms the bewitch- 
ing sympathetie influences of 
Simon breathed a sigh——Patty ! 
sid he—Simon !. said Patty, re- 
echoing faithiu'ly his, sigh—Soft 





not your fancies to get astride the 
neck of your judgments—You, 
madam, have already outrun the 
| progress of my tale—und are many 
| steps iurther advanced than we 





and fairly, gentle friends—-suffer _ 
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ever thought of leading Patty an d 
Simon—Fie upon inordinate ci 1- 
riosity, whata thing it is—whei ce 
will it not carry a person——at id 
where will a person not carry it- — 
in very sooth, into his grave. — 
Among the many ill-conseque n- 
ces attendant upon its indulgen ce 
is the cutting short of our story at 
the critical and interesting peri od 
to which we have wrought it up — 
for after such an unreasonable di ts- 
play, we hold it a matter of cc n- 
science not to gratify youa whit- — | 
the story musttlescend to posteri ty 
in this mutilated state. We wou Id 
give the best chapter in our fir st 
number tobe able to finish it— so 
soft-—bewitcliing—simple, and te n- 
der were your loves, oh Sim on 
Crowfoot and Patty Clover! Hi: aw 
happily blended the doric witht he 
gentler dorian in your amour s! 
But in vain do wedwell upon th em 
--Wipe your eyes, good people, ; and 
run over again this story, from be- 
ginning to where we are constr: ain- 
edto make an end of it. Did you 
ever see any thing so perfe: :tly 
Johnsonian in your lives? She nuld 
you not have thought ita num ber 
written for the Rambler expres isly? 
or the second part of Rassele is of 
Abyssinia ? 





‘ 
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He who maliciously takes ad- 
vantage of the unguarded mo- 
ments of friendship, is no fai ther 
from knavery than the latest mo- 
ment of evening from the fir st of 
nighc. 
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VARIETY: 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


PARENTAL AFFECTION. 


Tue. Pretor had sentenced to 
deat! a woman of good births” forp 
a capital crime, and had consigned 
her over to the Triumvir to be | 
killed in prison. The jailor that 
received her, moved ‘with compas- 


‘sion, did not strangle her, and per- “ 


mitted her daughter to come often 
to her, though first diligently . 


, searched, lest she should convey 


in any sustenance to her, the jailor 
expecting that she would die of 
famine. ‘When therefore divers - 
days had passed, wondering with- 
in himself what it might be that 
occasioned her to live so long, he 
one day set himself to observe her 
daughter with greater curiosity, 
and then discovered how, with the 
milk in her breasts, she allayed the 
famine of her mother. ‘The news 
of this strange spectacle of the 
daughter suckling her mother, 
was by him carried to the Trium- 
vir, by the Triumvir to the Prztor, 
from the Pretor it was brought to 
the judgment of the Consul, who 
pardoned the woman as to the 
sentence of death passed upon her; 
and, to preserve the memory of 
that fact, where her prison stood 
they caused an altar tobe erected 
to Piety. 
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A physician was asked, whether 
his patient’s fever had gone off ?.I 


believe so, answered the Doctor, | 


andghe man is gone with it. 





EXTRAORDINARY DIVER. 


Or all the divers that have giv- 
ér anv information from the bot- 
tom of the ocean, the famous Ni- 
coles Pisce, mentioned by Rincher, 
iste most celebrated ; the vera- 
cicy of this account is not in all re- 
spects tobe depended on, though 
Rincher assures us he had it from 
the archives of the kings of Sicily. 
Tais famous diver, by his great 
skill in swimming, and perseve- 
ranuce under water, was surnamed 
‘bhis man from his in- 
fancy had been used to the sea, 
and gained a livelihood by diving 
for corais and oysters, which he 
said to the villages. From his long 
ac jucintance with the sea, it at last 
became almost his natural ele- 


mem: he has been known to 


spend five daysamongst the waves 
without any other provision than 
what he caught there. -He often 
swam from Sicily «to Calabria, a 
most dangerous passage ; and fre- 
quently would swim among the 
euipos of the Lipari Islands, with- 
out the least apprehension of-dan- 
rer. 


Some mariners one day observ- 


el something at a distance from 
them in the sea, which they suppo- 


sed to be « sca-monster : but upon 








>. 


‘ment. 








a nearer view, they found it to be. 
Nicolas, whom they took into their 
ship. When they questioned him 
where he was going on so rough 

a sea, and at such a great distance 
from the Iand, he produced a pack- 
et of fetters, fastened up in a jeath- 

ern bag, which he was carrying to 

one of the towns in Italy. After 

stopping with them some time, 

and eating a hearty meal, he took 

his leave, and jumped inte the sea, 
to pursue his voyage. 


Nature seemed to have_assisted 
him in a pecuiiar degree to bear 
the hardships of the deep ; for the 
spaces between his fingers and toes 
were webbed like a goose, and his 
chest-became so very capacious, 
as to enable him to take in at one 
respiration as much breath as 
would last iim the day. 


The fame of this extraordinary 
man soon reached the ears of Fre- 
derick, king of Sicily, who, excited 
by a natural curiosity, ordered that 
he should be brought before him. 
The king thought this a fair op- 
portunity to gain some certain in- 
telligence concerning the Gulph 
of Charybdis ;’ he therefore com- 
manded the poor diver to explore 
the bottom of this dreadful whirl- 


pool, and ordered a golden cup to 


be flung inte it, by way of incite- 
Nicolas, conscious of the 


| dangerto which he was exposed, 
veatured to remonstrate ; but the 
hopes of reward, the desire of 
picasing the king, and the increas- * 
ing of his own fame, at length pre- 
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vailed. 
-into'the gulph, and was instantly 
invisible. ‘The king and. his at- 
teadants waited with great anxiety 
for three quarters of an hour on 
the shore,.and at iast perceived 
him buffeting the waves with one 
hand, and holding the cup in tri- 
umph in the other: the cup was 
immediately made the reward of 
his bold adventure. He was al- 
lowed time to refresh himself, and 
was then brought again before the 
king, to relate the wonders he had 


been witness of. He declared, if. 


he had been apprized of half the 
dangers he had to encounter, he 
should never have obeyed the 
king’s command. There are four 
obstacles, he said, which render 
the guiph terrible, not only to 
men, but even to the fish who in- 
habit it. The first is the great 
force of water bursting up from 
the bottom, which requires great 
strength to resist ; secondly, the 
abruptness of the rocks, threaten- 
ing destruction on every side ; 
‘thirdly, the force of the whirlpool, 
dashing against those rocks ; and, 
fourthly, the quantity and size of 
the polypus fish,some of which ap- 
pear as large as men, and stick 
against the rocks, projecting their 
fibrous arms to entangle every 
thing that approaches. He was 
then asked how he so readily 
found the cup ; he replied, that it 
had been carried by the waves in- 
to the cavity of a rock, against 
which he himself. struck in his 


descent.—T ie king wished fur- 
ther information, and prevailed on 








He immediately jumped. 








this unfortunate man to venture a 
second time. He went down, but 
never was since heard of. 


During Benedict Arnold’s mili- 
tary operations in Virginia, he took 
an American captain prisoner. 
After some general conversation 
with the ‘captain, he asked him, 
what he thought the Americans 
would do with him if they caught 
him ? The captain first declined 
giving him an answer; but upon 
being repeatedly urged to it, he 
said, “* Why, sir, if 1 must answer 
your question, you must excuse 
my telling you the plain truth. If 
my countrymen should catch yor, 
I believe they wouid first cut otf 
that lame leg, which was wounded 
in the cause of freedom and vir- 
iue, and bury it with the honors of 
war, and afterwards, hang the re- 
mainder of your body in gibbets.” 


The daughter of Themistocles 
had two lovers, the one acoxcomb, 
the other an honest man.—The 
first was rich, the second poor. 
He took the honest man for his 
son-in-law. For I had rather,’ 
said he, * have a man that wants 


‘wealth, than wealth that wants a 


man.” 


It is unwise to punish cowards 
with ignominy ; for if they had re- 
garded that, they would not have 
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been cowards ; death is their pro- 
per punishment, because they | 


fear it most. 
’ \ 


ANAGRAM. 


If you transpose what ladies wear, 
VEIL. 
"Twill plainly shew what harlots are : 
VILE. 
Again if you transpose the same, 
You'll see an ancient Hebrew name : 

: . LEVL 
Change it again, and it will shew, 
What all on earth desire to do: 

LIVE, 
_ Transpose the letters once more, 
What bad mea do, you'll then explore. 
EVIL. 


MILITARY COURTSHIP. 


- 


The method which King Sigar 
took to gain the affections of Avil- 
da, daughter of the king of Goth- 
jJand, was somewhat uncommon. 
This lady, contrary to’ the manner 
aml disposition of her sex, exerci- 
sed the profession of piracy, and 
was scouring the seas with a pow- 
erful fleet, while a sovereign was 
offering sacrifices to her beauty, 
at the shrine ofleve. Percieving 
this masculine lady was not to be 
gained by the usual arts of lovers, 
Sigar took the extraordinary reso- 
lution of addressing her ina mode 
more agreeable to her humour : 
he fitted out a fleet, went in quest } 
of her, and engaged her in a furi- 
ous inttle, which continued two 
cays without intermission ; thus 
Saininy possession of a heart, tobe 
congucred only by valour. 








t 
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WIT AND HUMOUR. 





Dr. Trusler says, that wit relates 
to the matter, humour to the man- 
ner: that our old comedies abound 
with wit, and our old actors with 
humour—that humour always ex- 
cites laug hter, but wit does not ; 
that a fellow of humour will set a 
whole company in a roar, but that 
there is a smartness in wit which 
cuts while it pleases. Wit, he adds, 
always implies sense and abilities, 
while humour does ‘not ; humour 
is chiefly relished by the vulgar, 
but education ts requisite to com- 
prehend wit. Humour seems to 
exclude, and wit to include the idea 
of thought, study and difficulty 
conquered, yet both are accepted 
with apparent instantanety. _Hu- 
mour judges by instinct, wit by 
comparison. 


MADAME DE GEOFFRIN. 


This lady distinguished herself 
in the republic of letters, by her 
attention to literary men. Possess- 
ed, by the death of her husband, of 
a considerable fortune, her house’ 
was the rendezvous of the learned, 
and of such strangers of distinction 
who visited Paris. To the king 
of Poland, while travelling under 
the care of Count Pomatowski, she 
paid such attention, that the mo- 


| narch on ascending the throne, in- 


vited Madame de Geoffrin {whom 
he used to call mother) to War- 
saw : saylag, “ Maman, votre file * 
est roi.” She was the particular 
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friend of D’Alembert, Themors, 
and Morellet, who severally extoll- 
ed her goodness and liberality. Al- 
though not remarkable for genius, 
she had acultivated mind, and was 
not deficient. in judgment. Some 
of her maxims and repartees de- 
serve to be ‘remembered, especi- 
ally these: “ We should never 


suffer grass to grow on the road of 
friendship.” Economy is the 


source of independence and bene- 
volence.”’——“ There are. three 
things ‘which fémales disregard, 
time, health, and money.” On be- 
ing told that a certain person was 
of an artless disposition, she repli- 
ed, “ Beware of him. Is he sim- 


_. ple through simplicity ?”? She 


was extremely generous; and 
when she had done a good action, 
she used to say—Voila une journee 
bien employee ! 


How to write letters, so that, if in- 
tercefited, the meaning cannot be 
discovered. 


Place two sheets of paper of ex- 
act size, one upon the other: cut 
holes through them both with 
great nicety, of several sizes ; 
sometimes the size of what you 
think sufficiently large for two or 
three words, sometimes more, 
sometimes less. Prick holes with 
a pin at each corner, through both 
sheets, and give one sheet to your 
friend to whom you wish to write. 
When you write, lay your cut pa- 
per on a plain new sheet, and put- 
ting pilis through.the holes in each 











corner, that it may not move, write 


your mind in:the vacancies you 


have made; then take off your 
cut paper, and fill up the inter- 
missions with any nonsense you 
please. When your friend receives 
this letter, let him lay -his cut pa- 
per over it, putting pins in the 
corner holes, that it may exactly 
fit, and then the nonsense is hid- 
den, and he reads your letter. 


Anecdote of Ganganelii. _ 


When Pope Clement XIV. ase 


cended the papal chair, the ambas- 
sadors of the different states wait- 
ed on him with congratulations ; 
when they were introduced, they 
bowed, and he returned: the com- 
pliment, by bowing likewise ; the 
master of the ceremonies told his 


holiness he should ‘not have réturn- ; 


ed their salute; “QO, I cry you 
mercy,” said the good pontiff, “ I 
have not been Pope long enough 


| to forget good manners.” 


Anecdote of Voltaire. 


Voltaire, as he was writing his 
tragedy of Merope, one day called 
his footman at three o’clock in the 
morning, and gave hin some vers- 
es ;to carry immediately to the 
Sieur Paulin, who played the part 
of the tyrant in that play. The 
servant. excusing himself, under 
a pretence that it was the hour of 
sleep, * Go, I say,”’ continued Vol- 


' talie, “ tyrants never sleep.” 
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Qiieen Maud | wife of king Hen- | 
ry I. of England, and daughter of | 
Malcobn, king of Scotland, was so | 
devoutly religious, that she would | 
go to. church barefoot, and always | 





ty. Matthew Paris relates, that / 
when David, her brother, came 
out of Scotland to visit her, he 
found her in her privy-chamber, 
with a towel about her waist, wash- 
ing, wiping, and kissing the feet 
of some poor people, by whom she 
was surrounded. Disgustedat such | 
excessive zeal, he remarked, “ Ve- | 
rily, ifthe king your husb:nd knew | 
this, you would not be suffered to | 
kiss his lips.” When she imine- 
diately repited, “ whatever respect | 
muy be due to royalty, the feet of | 
the King of Heaven ought to be | 
preferred beforé- the lips of any 
monarch upon earth.” 

















MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening, by the rev. 
Mr. Griffin, General Theodorus 
Bailey, Post-master of this city, to 
Mrs. Martha M’ Whorter, of New- 
ark. . . 





Oe 


At Albany, on Monday evening | 
last, by the rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. | 
George Pearson, merchant, to Miss 
Judith Van Vechten, eldest daugh= | 
ter of Teunis T. Van Vechten, Esq. | 
all of Albany. 





At Baltimore, on the 15th inst. 
Tsaac M’XKimin, Esq. to Miss Ann 
Hollins. 
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At Bteowatagdite; on ~ Monday 
morning, Miss Rebecca Apihorp, a 
daughter of the late “Charles W. “At \ 
thorfr, Esq. oe 


On Nonilag morning, Mrs. Ra- 
che! Collins, wife of capitain Mark 
Collins. 


On Sunday evening, Mr. Wil- 


| iam King, a native of Leeds, ( En- 
| gland) in the 76th year of his age. 


At Greenbush, on Tuesday, the 
6th inst. after along and distress- 
ing illness, which he bore with a fia- 
tience and resignation, highly be- 


f | coming his sacred Bee, the rev. 


| Timothy Woodbridge, Pastor ofa 
church in Stephentown, aged rs 
years. 


At Norfolk, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brown, wife of capt. Henry Brown, 
Our City “Inspector reforis the 
death of 41 persons, during the 
week, ending on Saturday last. 
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Away from social life I'll rush, and 

haunt 

In dens, and caverns deep, the fiends 
Despair A 

And Wretchedness: and from their 
ruggc¢d breasts, 

Will open rip their hearts—their mis? ry 
weigh— 

To see if their’s cio’ the pain of mine! 


From thence I’ll mount the Andes” 

frigid top, : 

Where snows perpet’al, crown its tow- 

*  *ring head ; 

Or cut my passage to the Artic pole, 

Thro’ walls of ice, to see if aught. on 
earth , 

Is colder than Ex1iza’s heart :—From 
thence 

To #tna hie, and view its purple flames, 





And lava rolling down its arid sides, 
And then pare my passion with its 
heat ; 


Next to Peru, to ‘earch its golden mines, 

To see if wealth could ever change my 
heart : 

@r wander in Arabia's desart plains, 

And try ifabsence could my love effect. 

Oh no '—Much sooner could attraction 
lose 

Its pow’r—Or Time be found in Mor- 
pheus’ arms—* 


Or man neglect to search for happiness— 
Or Venus’ selfthe God of Love detest— | 











} 





| 


| 


_ Or Beauty be « ‘isgusted with itself 

Or Fame her trump, in praise of Cux.- 
vior crack !!! 

For when she speaks, her voice is not 

excell’d 

In sweetness—save by her melodious 
harp ; 

And when. she smiles—sow must I 
search in Heay’n 

A pavall-l—for earth is barren of 


_ Similitude —But why pourtray a face 


. Whose very frowns are smiles to othera’ . 





frowns 2? 
But yet, whose frowns are death to 
CHEVIOT! 


Senin anal 


MODERN SONNET 
TO AN OLD WIG. 
HAIL, thou ! who liest so snug in this 
old box, 


With sacred awe I bend before thy 
shrine ! 


Oh ! ’tis not clos’d with glue, nor nails, 


nor locks, 

And hence the bliss of viewing thee. 
is mine. 

Like my poor aunt, thou hast seen bet- 
ter days ! 

Well curl'd and dovrdar’as once it was 
thy lot 

To balls frequent, and masquerades, and 

plays, 


And panoramas, and the lord knows 
what! 


Alas! what art thou now ? a mere old 
mop ! 
With which our housemaid, Nan, 
| who hates a broom, 
Dusts all the chambers in my little shop, 
Then slyly hides thee in the lumber. 
room. 


Such is the fate of wigs and mortals too, 
After a few more years than thine are 
past, 


The Turk, the Christian, Pagan, and 
the Jew, 


Must all be shit up ina box at last. 
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Vain man! to talk so Joud, and look 7 Supplied me with, "gardens and : § 
sobig! ground. ‘ 
How small’s the difference *twixt thee 3 ry eo ee 
and a wig / I had grottos and fountains, and orange 
How small indeed ! for speak the truths _ tree groves, 
‘1 must, I had all that enchantment has; told; 
Wigs turn to dusters, and ‘man turns te Thad sweet shady walks for the Gods 
dust. and.their Loves, 


Whatever Thomas: Paine deserves for 
his other works, he has written seve- 
ral pieces of poetry, and »the follow- 
ing is one of them, which his. worst 
enemies must admire. 


The reader should be informed, that 
Mr. Paine corresponded with a lady, 
and fancifully dated his letters from 
The Castle in Air, while she address- 
ed hers from The Little Corner of the 
World. For reasons which he knew 
not, their intercourse was suddenly 
suspended, and for some time the po- 


et believed his fair friend in obscurity: 


and distress. Many years afterwards, 
however, he met her unexpectedly at. 
Paris, in the most affluent circum. 
stances, and married to an English 
nobleman of distinction. 


/ 


These exquisite verses are founded on 
that occurrence. Mirror. 


FROM THE CASTLE IN AIR, 


TO THE 
LITTLE CORNER OF THE WORLD. 


IN the region of clouds, where the 
whirlwinds arise, — 
My castle of fancy was built ; 
The turrets reflected the blue of the 


skies, 
And the windows with sun beams 
were gilt. 
The rainbow sometimes in its Tae 
state, 
Enamell’d the mansion setihar 
And the figures that fancy in douds can 
oveate 


<=" 
‘e 





At length it came over a beautiful scene, — 





- Thad mountains of coral and wold 


| 


But a storm that I felt not, had risen 
and roli’d, a | 
While wrapp’d in a slumber I fay ; p 
And when I look’d out in the morning, : 
behold ! - oe » 
My castle was carried away. ; 
It pass’d over rivers, and vallies, and — 4 J 


groves, 
The world, it was all in my view— 


I thought of my friends, of their fates, 


of their loves, 3 ; 
And often, full often, ofy you. 






















That nature in silence had made : 
The place was but small—but "twas 
sweetly serene, a 
And chequer’d with sunshize and) | 
shade. | 


I gazdandI envied with painful es 
will, es! : 
And grew tir’d of my seat in the air: 
When all on a sudden my castle and eo 
stil, ae 

As if some attraction 


Like a lark from the sky iteame flut-  — 
_ tering down, ‘, "i 
“And plac’d me exactly in views 
When who should I meet, in se charm - 
ing retreat, 
_ ‘This corner of Seldietbes vou. 
Delighted to find you in Aaa and ease, 
I felt no more sorrow nor pain, | 
And the wind coming fair, I ascended 
‘the breeze, a 
And went back with my castle again. 
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